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Washington Prepares for Action 


Washington efforts in connection with emergency 
problems are once again directed toward an im- 
mediate purpose. The President’s call for a special 
session of Congress to be convened on November 17 
sounded the go-ahead signal that had been awaited 
for many weeks. All persons working on any phase 
of inflation or foreign aid problems geared their 
tasks to specific deadlines and purposes. 


Emergency Problems First? 


Main interest is centered around the question of 
which problems the special session will consider 
and in what order they will be taken up. President 
Truman, in his call to Congress and his radio address 
to the nation, specified why he considered it neces- 
sary to summon the people’s representatives in special 
session—dangerously high prices at home and essen- 
tial emergency aid abroad. He explained that action 
to keep prices from rising further was important not 
only to the welfare of the people of the United States; 
but also to those of Western Europe—for every day 
that prices increase, the amount of money needed to 
pull those people through the winter, goes up. The 
figures for France and Italy have already been upped 
from an original estimate of $580 million to $642 
million. Including the occupied areas, it is expected 
that over a billion dollars will be requested to carry 
out the immediate program. 

Senator Taft, the most powerful man in Congres- 
sional circles, has said that the Marshall Plan pro- 
posals will also be considered at the special session. 
Chairman Knutson of the House Ways and Means 
Committee indicated his intention to see that a tax 
reduction bill would get attention. Though both 
the stop-gap aid program and data pertinent to the 
long-range European recovery plan will be presented 
by the Administration at the outset of the session, 
every attempt will be made by those aware of the 
immediate need to put first things first. They will 
seek to avoid the possibility of the emergency pro- 
posals getting bogged down in the lengthy debate 
that will be accorded the long-range proposals and 
other important but not so immediate measures. 

The task of finding the specific measures to deal 
with the weighty problems and then secure substan- 


tial agreement and speedy action by Administration 
and Congressional authorities is made especially difh- 
cult because of the different political complexions 
of these two branches of the government. Added 
to this is the approaching Presidential election. 
Every action taken now is subject to political inter- 
pretation in spite of the plea of many prominent 
party leaders for non-partisan consideration of emer- 
gency needs. 


No Rubber Stamp 


The first reported reaction of Republican Congres- 
sional leaders to the President’s summons was “Co- 
operation but no rubber stamp.” There is no doubt 
that this sums up the attitude the Congress will take 
when it meets. The pace of congressional action will 
be set on November 14 at a meeting of the Republican 
Steering Committee, composed of top Republican 
congressional leaders. 

Nearly 200 Senators and Congressmen have visited 
European countries this summer and fall, gathering 
their own information on which to base recom- 
mendations for a foreign aid program. The most 
important traveling investigators of this subject, the 
House Committee on Foreign Aid headed by Rep. 
Christian Herter will outline their proposals to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee before it meets 
on November 10 to give consideration to the foreign 
aid program. The Joint Committee on Economic 
Report, which has been conducting hearings through- 
out the country on the high cost of living, will meet 
before the special session to make its recommenda- 
tions to deal with inflation. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Banking and 
Currency Committees, the permanent committees 
that must take action on bills affecting the value of 
money, and therefore inflation control measures, 
have not been summoned to meet. Neither has Rep. 


Taber called his House Appropriations Committee — 


to meet. Congressman Taber, Chairman of the 
House group which is all-powerful in deciding how 
much money will be appropriated to carry out our 
foreign aid program, has made it clear that he will 
scrutinize Administration requests very carefully to 
whittle every sum down to the barest minimum. 
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U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment 


The United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment, which meets November 21 at Havana, 
will be the first attempt in history to work out a set 
of international rules to govern world trade. 


“Bilateral” and “Multilateral” Trade 


In the past, commercial treaties and tariff agree- 
ments betwen two nations have been the only regu- 
lations over the trade between them. This method 
is known as “bilateral”, since it involves the relations 
of only two nations. “Multilateral”, on the other 
hand, means applying the same rules to the com- 
merce of all nations. This is the approach of the 
proposed International Trade Organization (ITO) 
which will be considered at Havana. 

If, as a result of the conference, an ITO comes 
into being, there will be a new international agency, 
under the framework of the United Nations, to de- 
fine the rules of world commerce. New bilateral 
agreements between members will have to follow 
the standards set by the ITO. 


Why an International Trade Organization? 


From the earliest days of postwar planning, the 
importance of expanding world trade as a basis for 
peace and prosperity has been recognized. The 
Atlantic Charter, the Lend-Lease Agreements, the 
United Nations Charter—all have promised that the 
new world economy would be shaped in that way. 
An International Trade Organization is to be the 
means of fulfilling these pledges. 

The ITO will work in close cooperation with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, 
which coordinates all U.N. activity in those fields. 
Its program will complement the work of the Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the International Labor 
Organization. 


ITO Principles 


What are the aims of the International Trade 
Organization? Basically, the ITO wants to see a 
world in which more goods are produced, more are 
consumed, more are exchanged. The ITO looks 
toward a balanced and expanding world economy, 
which will provide a rising standard of living for 
peoples of every nation. ‘The ITO stands for equal 
treatment of all member countries, for free access 
to the world’s markets and the world’s goods. 

To achieve this broad goal requires a high degree 
of economic cooperation under the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. The ITO can tackle 
only one part of the objective—the expansion of trade. 


Expanding World Trade 


The draft charter has developed certain standards 
for trading: 

(1) Members shall be treated equally. 
the principle of non-discrimination. 

(2) Tariffs and other trade barriers shall be re- 
duced gradually. Members promise to negotiate 
with one another, along the lines of our own Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements program. 

(3) Embargoes, quotas, and other devices which 
limit a nation’s imports to a certain quantity shall 
eventually be abolished. These devices, known as 
“quantitative restrictions”, are a more dangerous 
form of trade barrier than tariffs; goods can jump 
a tariff wall if consumers are willing to pay the price, 
but there is no way to get around “quantitative re- 
strictions’. 

(4) Exchange controls shall not be used to restrict 
trade. These provisions are closely tied to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

(5) Members shall not “dump” their goods in for- 
eign markets, by selling abroad at a lower price than 
at home. The subsidies which the U. S. now uses 
to sell surplus farm products abroad are prohibited 
by the Charter in its present form. 


State Trading 


(6) Members that have a monopoly of foreign 
trade—state traders—shall be guided by commercial 
considerations, and shall not discriminate against 
the trade of any member. State traders—and there 
are several of them among the nations that drafted 
the ITO Charter—have many natural advantages in 
dealing with private firms. The ITO attempts to 
provide a fair working basis between the two systems. 

(7) Backward nations shall have the opportunity 
to develop their economies. A sound international 
economy depends on steady development of all the 
world’s resources. Provisions are made for fair treat- 
ment of capital investment, both for the borrower 
and the lender. 

(8) Special commodity agreements may be 
worked out in the case of certain primary products 
(such as wheat, rice, rubber, tin) which are in seri- 
ous oversupply. Under these agreements, quotas will 
be assigned to members for production, export, and 
import. 

(9) International monopolies and cartels shall 
not be allowed to hinder world trade. The Charter 
outlines the practices that members are to follow in 
curbing these unfair business practices. 


This is 


NOTE: This is the first of two articles on the 
~ ITO Charter. 
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